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inadequately furnished and badly garrisoned. The
troops were insufficient, and so ill-paid that mutinies
were always imminent. In one of his despatches,
urgently demanding fresh supplies, he says: " I am in
a garrison as much able to command Flushing as the
Tower is to answer for London." The Dutch govern-
ment did not please him: he found "the people far
more careful than the government in all things touching
the public welfare." With the plain speech that was
habitual to him, he demanded more expenditure of
English money. This irritated the queen, and gave his
enemies at Court occasion to condemn him in his absence
as ambitious and proud. He began to show signs of
impatience with Elizabeth. " If her Majesty were the
fountain, I would fear, considering what I daily find,
that we should wax dry." This bitter taunt he vented
in a letter to Sir Francis Walsingham. Meanwhile the
Earl of Leicester arrived upon the 10th of December,
and made matters worse. He laid himself out for
honours of all sorts, accepting the title of Governor-
General over the United Provinces, and coquetting with
some vague scheme of being chosen for their sovereign.
Imposing but impotent, Leicester had no genius for
military affairs. The winter of 1585-86 dragged through,
with nothing memorable to relate.

The following season, however, was marked by several
important incidents in Philip Sidney's private life.
First, Lady Sidney joined her husband at Flushing.
Then on the 5th of May Sir Henry Sidney died in the
bishop's palace at Worcester. His body was embalmed
and sent to Penshurst. His heart was buried at Lud-
low; his entrails in the precincts of Worcester Cathedralghnui-
